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LATE  NEWS 


India  will  supply  39 ; 700  long  tons  of  wheat  to  Pakistan  in  exchange  for 
37,700  tons  of  rice  as  a  result  of* negotiations  concluded  in  New  Delhi  on  June 
23  and  recently  announced  "by  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  .  The 
Government  of  India  will  divert  to  Karachi  during  June  and  July  four  ships  with 
wheat  cargoes  estimated  at  39*700  tons  purchased  "by  the  Government  at  world 
market  prices.    In  return  for  this  concession,  Pakistan  will  supply  India  15,000 
tons  of  rice  during  July  and  a  total  of  22,700  tons  during  October  and  November 
when  rice  from  the  next  harvest  "becomes  available. 

The  Paraguayan  G^TOrjmgjrbami£unced  that  the  firm  of  Bunge  and  Borne  had 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  10,000  metric  tons  (367,000  bushels)  of  U.S.  wheat 
at  a  price  of  U.S.  $102.50  per  metric  tons,  discharge  weight,  placed  in  Buenos 
Aires.    This  price  is  considerably  lower  than  the  U.S.  $151.00  per  ton  paid 
for  wheat  recently  purchased  from  Uruguay.    The  U.S.  wheat  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  July.    This  is  the 
second  purchase  of  U.S.  wheat  by  Paraguay  in  recent  months,  an  earlier  purchase 
of  10,000  tons  having  teen  made  two  or  three  months  ago.    The  scarcity  of 
Argentine  wheat  for  export  has  prompted  the  Paraguayan  Government  to  contract 
for  wheat  from  other  sources  this  year. 

Distribution  of  Cuba's  1952-53  IWA  allocation  of  202,000  metric  tons 
(7,^-22,000  bushels)  of  wheat  into  three  categories  was  announced  by  the  Cuban 
Minis-try  of  Commerce  as  follows:     80,000  tons  to  Burrus  Mills,  S.A.  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  the  operation  of  its  flour  mill  at  Pegla;  an  unspecified  amount 
for  industrial  use  (wheat  meal,  crackers,  food  pastes  for  soups,  etc.)   -  the 
actual  quantity  to  "be  specified  hy  the  Director  General  of  Imports  and  Exports 
in  accordance  with  proven  needs;  and  the  "balance  to  be  divided  among  flour 
importers  on  the  "basis  of  average  imports  during  19^9-50  and  1950-5'i- 

The  fourth  official  estimate  of  the  1951^52  cotton  crop  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo".  Brazil,  placed  production  at  1,3°7;000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross) 
compared  with  the  third  estimate  of  1„319«000  bales.    Production  in  1950-51 
was  975*000  bales.     In  recent  years,  the  earlier  estimates  have  tended  to  "be 
somewhat  higher  tihan  the  final  figure.  (Late  JTews  Continued  on  page  kS) 
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WORLD  TRADE  IK  PAW  WDOL  DECLINES  US  I95I 

World  trade  In  raw  wool,  in  195 ~>  estimated  at  approximately  2.2 
billion  pounds,  war  down  about  JQO  million  pounds  from  1950  and  about 
100  million  -pounds  below  the  1935-39  average,  according  to  information 
available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  volume 
of  trade  in  1951  Was  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  World  War  II  reflect- 
ing depressed  conditions  in  the  world  textile  industry  and  in  raw 
materiel  markets  in  most  of  1951- 

Review  of  1951 

The  volume  of  business  and  prices  had  reached  -very  high  levels  in 
the  last  half  of  I95O,  and  when  sales  resumed  in  January  1951  prices 
continued  their  upward  spiral  until  an  all- time  high  was  reached  in  mid- 
March.    After  the  price  brook  in  March,  prices  proceeded  downward  with 
some  fluctuation  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.    Large  purhcases  made 
at  high  price  in  late  1950  and  early  19pi  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  wool 
reaching  importing  countries  in  1951-    Purchases  after  March  were  light 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa  as  offerings  were  practically  exhausted 
and  buyers  were  wary  because  of  falling  prices.    New  Zealand  "was  in  the 
midst  of  a  dock  strike  which  had  forced,  authorities  to  suspend  wool 
auctions.    At  the  same  time,  the  government  of  Argentina,  by  requiring 
expert  permits  indicating  a  selling  price  at  March  levels,  virtually  halted 
trade  from  that  country.    In  Uruguay,  the  remaining  major  exporting 
country,  supplies  of  desirable  wool  were  at  a  minimum  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.    Thus,  supplies  available  for  purchase  were  limited  in  the 
first  half  of  1951  by  heavy  purchases  in  the  .Last  half  of  1950  and  by 
the  taking  out  of  consumption  channels  as  a  result  of  transportation 
difficulties  on  the  one  hand  and  government  intervention  on  the  other. 

An  uncertain  market  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  wool  situation  in 
the  last  half  of  1951.    As  indicated,  prices  worked  downward  in  this 
period  because  of  reduced  consumption  in  most    countries.    The  failure  of 
prices  to  stabilize  caused  a  postponement  of  purchases  and  a  working  down 
of  stocks  in  consuming  countries  to  the  detriment  of  international 
movement 

Movement  into  the  United  States  was  down  by  130  million  pounds  from 
the  1950  level,  while  imports  into  continental  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  reduced  from  1.8  billion  pounds  in  1950  to  1.5  billion  pounds 
in  i9pl . 

reduced  imports  reflect  for  the  most  part  a  reduction  in  consumption 
of  about  the  seine  magnitude.    World  consumption  in  195i  was  15-9  percent 
below  1950,  and  world  trade  decreased,  by  l^.lj.  percent  in  the  same  period. 
There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  wool  production  in  some  of  the  major 
consuming  countries  and  a  slight  running  down  of  trade  stocks  at  the  same 
time.    This,  coupled  with  a  greater  use  of  allied  fibers,  resulted  in  a 
total  output  of  textile  and  items  not  greatly  reduced  from  1950.    The  ratio 
of  allied  fibers  (synthetic  fibers,  re-used  and  re-worked  wool  etc.)  to 
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Continued  f  rom  joage  25 

virgin  wool  consumed  increased  month  "by  month  during  1951  until  December 
when  the  trend  reversed  as  the  price  of  wool  became  more  competitive  with 
synthetic.    The  substitution  of  allied  fibers  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
car-pet  industry  than  in  the  apparel  sector. 

Exports  from  countries  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  which  produce  pre- 
dominantly coarse  and  carpet  wools,  were  reduced  from  127  million  in  1950 
to  55  million  pounds  in  1951.    Exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  did 
not  change  materially  in  the  two  years  as  the  demand  for  that  country' s 
fine  wools  has  remained  strong. 

(Continued  on  page  kl) 

WORLD'S  1951  BOPS  CROP  REVISED  UPWARDS 

Supplementary  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  since  the  release  of  its  preliminary  estimate 
of  world  hops  production  for  1951,  published  in  the  March  10,  1952 
issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  indicates  that  tho  1951  world 
crop  amounted  to  approximately  156  million  pounds  instead  of  slightly 
more  than  155  million  pounds  as  then  estimated.    This  estimate  represents 
the  aggregate  total  for  Northern  and  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  which 
before  the  war  accounted  for  more  than  9^  percent  of  the  world  production. 

It  is  still  too  early  for  an  estimate  of  world  production  in  1952. 
Such  information  as  is  available  on  the  crop  that  will  be  harvested  in 
specified  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  in  the  Fall  of  this  year  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom:    On  June  k,  1952,  the  3-952  hops  area  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  placed  at  22,279  acres  compared  with  22,h60  acres 
in  1951.     In  view  of  tho  high  yeilds  obtained  in  1950  and  1951,  the 
crop  this  year  is  not  expected  to  reach  last  year: s  level  of  321,213 
cwts.  (35*976,000  pounds}-.    Prices  for  1952  crop  hops  arc  expected 
to  be  increased  substantially  over  those  for  the  1951  crop  a3  a 
result  of  the  anticipated  reduction  in  yields  and  a  continued  Increase 
in  costs  of  production.    The  market  demand  for  English  hops  of  the  , 
1952  crop  has  been  placed  at  258,170  cwts.  (of  112  pounds),  consisting 
of  23^,500  cwts.  for  the  requirements  of  breweries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Irish  Republic,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  23,670  cwts. 
for  export. 

Germany':    While  no  quantitative  estimate  of  the  1952  crop  in 
Germany  is  available,  reports  indicate  that  it  is  not  likely  to  equal 
the  bumper  1951  crop  which  is  now  placed  at  25^,000  centners  (27,998,000 
pounds) .    The  authorized  area  for  the  1952  crop  in  that  country  is 
8,  U-00  hectares  (20,7o0),  the  same  as  in  1951 . 

Canada:    Up  to  this  time,  no  indication  of  Canada' s  1952  hops 
acreage  and  production  has  been  received  other  than  that  no  substantial 
increase  is  expected  over  the  1951  area  of  1,595  acres  and  production 
of  2,138,000  pounds. 
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Total  exports  of  hops  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  8  months 
(September  -  April)  of  the  current  marketing  season  amounted  to  11,1*78,000 
pounds  compared  with  13,030,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  months  of 
1950-51,    Imports  during  the  same  3  months  of  the  1951-52  season  amounted  to 
3,005,000  pounds  against  2,988,000  pounds  a  year  earlier.    The  hulk  of  the  ex- 
ports thus  far  this  season  has  teen  to  Canada  and  other  Western  Hemisphere 
markets.    Virtually  all  of  the  imports  have  been  from  Germany  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  contrast  with  former  years,  no  hops  have  "been  imported  from  Czechoslovakia 
this  season. 

W5KLD  HOPS  PRODUCTION,  AVERAGES  1934-38  and  1945-49,  AND  ANNUAL  1950  and  1951  1/ 


Country 


Annual 
19311-38  2/ 


Northern  Hemisphere  : 

United  States  : 

Canada  : 

United  Kingdom  : 

Czechoslovakia  

Germany   ; 

France  : 

Belgium  : 

Poland  : 

Yugoslavia  : 

Other  Europe  8/  : 

U.S.S.R.  .   .  T  : 


Japan   

Total  areas  reporting. 


: 


Southern  Hemisphere  : 

Australia    : 

New  Zealand   • 

Union  of  South  Africa  .  .  j 

Argentina    : 

Total,  areas  reporting 

World  total   


1,000 
pounds 

38,977 
1,612 
28,023 
21,462 
20,033 
^,936 
2,659 
3,907 
3,977 
296 
2,205 
  144 

128,231 


Averages 
"1945-49 


1,000 
pounds 


1950 


1951 


193^-35 

1938  -  39 

2,  304 

875 
6/ 


3/ 


1/ 


52,131 
2,147 
30,886 
10,124 

8,527 
2,706 

1,515 

¥ 
2,820 

\ 

246 


ill, 102 


111 


1945-46 
1949-50 

2,391 

796 
226 
86 


4/ 


1,000 

pounds 

58,351 
2,3^5 
41,251 
9,921 

21,495 
4,010 

1,953 

6/ 

1,299 

6/ 

1/ 
348 

140,973 


1,000 
pounds 

63,239 
2,138 
35,976 
13,779 
27,998 
4,266 
2,172 

K 

2,762 

I 

816 

^3,146 


2/ 


3; 179  ■ 

3,499 

4,441  : 

2,800 

131,410  , 

114,601  1 

145,414  1 

155,946 

1950-51 

2,792 
1,251 
266 


1951-52 
1,500 

10/ 
10/ 

110 


with  Southern  Hemisphere  crops  harvested  in  the  early  months  of  the  following 
year.    2/  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  Volume  I, 
Agricultural  Production  and  Livestock  Numbers,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Rome,  1947.    Prewar  totals  calculated  for  territories  included  in  1937 
boundaries.    3/  Average  for  4  years.    4/  Unofficial  estimate.    5/  Since  1946, 
the  figures  apply  only  to  West  Germany,  which  accounts  for  virtually  all  of 
the  crop.    6/  Not  available,    jj  1949  only.  8/  Includes  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Rumania.        Exclusive  of  Western  Australia.    10/  Estimate  included  in  total. 
,lj7  Average  for  3  years. 
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COMMODITY    D  E  7  ELOP  M  E  NT  S 


gf&IN^I&lN  PK).DT]QTS  AND  FEEDS 

INDIAN  RICE  SUPPLIES 
BELOW  NEEDS 

Tho  demand  for  mors  rice  is  one  of  India's  most  pressing  food 
problems ,  according  to  C„E,  Pike,  Agricultural  Attache,  New  Delhi,  In 
the  output  of  foodgrains,  rice  plays  an  important  part  since  the  annual 
production  of  around  2o  million  short  tons  of  milled  rice  is  only  slightly 
smaller  than  tho  total  harvest  of  all  other  foodgrains  and  pulses,  Rice 
is  the  most  important  single  article  of  food  in  India,  and  in  that  country's 
attempt  to  meet  consumption  .requirements,,  not  only  in  the  entire  domestic 
production  necessary,  hut  81+6.000  short  tons  of  milled  rice  -fere  imported 
in  195-1-    This  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  prewar  (1936-40)  imports  of 
rice , 

Rice  imports  in  1952  continue  to  he  restricted  by  high  prices  and 
limited  supplies  available  from  foreign  sources.    Rice  was  imported  in 
1951  from  the  following  countries  (in  short  tons i)  %    Burma,  3^9,000; 
Thailand  242,000;  Pakistan  176,000;  China,  74,000,  and  Egypt  5,000,  Prices 
from  these  countries  ranged  from  $5.21  to  $5.99  per  100  pounds,  with  the 
exception  of  that  imported  from  China  which  was  lower  at  $4.89  per  100 
pounds . 

Rice  supplies  are  rationed  in  all  large  urban  centers  and  in  certain 
other  deficit  areas,  and  is  distributed  at  fixed  prices.  Rationing 
requirements  are  met  by  local  procurement  plus  imports.    Tho  prices  of 
rationed  rice  have  been  considerably  lower  than  cither  tho  open  market 
prices  or  tho  prices  of  imported  rice.    Representative  wholesale  issue 
prices  show  a  wide  variation:    Assam,  increased  from  $4,02  per  100 
pounds  in  1950-51  to  $5,42  per  100  pounds  in  1951-52;  Madras,  fixed  at 
$3dl  per  100  pounds  in  deficit  areas  in  both  of  these  years;  and  in 
West  Bengal,  fixed  at  $4.30  per  100  pounds  in  1950-51  and  1951-52.  In 
April  1952,  open  market  prices  in  these  States  were  $5.75,  $7.07,  and 
$6,55  per  100  pounds,  respectively. 

INDIA. ;    Price;:  of  imported  rice,  per  100  pounds,  1950  end  195-  l/ 


Country  of  ;  I.Qp0___  \  1951 

origin  f      F„o,b.     •      0  and  f      :      "~F,o.T7    j    0  and.  F 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Thailand  5726"      :  5.53      i  5.2*o"  :  5788 

Burma....  I        5.15      l  5.3S     :  5.65  I  5.99 

Egypt  . .:        5.21     :  5.51     i  5.26  :  5.55 

China..,....,..  :  4.89  i  5.93 

Paki  stan   -  ;  -  :  5,21  1  5j±9 

17  Pretimi'nar'y.    From  Supplement  to  Bulletin  on  Food  Statistics, 
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ARGENTINE  GRAIN  EXPORTS  DROP  TO 
RECORD  LOW  IN  MAY  1952 

The  export  shipment  of  51,000  long  tons  of  corn  was  the  chief 
feature  of  Argentina's  grain  exports  during  the  month  of  May  1952. 
Total  exports  of  all  grains  that  month  amounted  to  only  55,000  tons, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  corn,  3,200  tons  of  wheat  and  small 
quantities  of  "barley  and  rye. 

This  represented  one  of  the  smallest  monthly  grain  export 
movoments  on  record  for  Argentina,  find  is  a  reflection  of  the  short 
supplies  resulting  from  last  year's  drought.    Exports  during  the  month 
under  review  were  entirely  in  fulfillment  of  previous  contracts,  the 
corn  going  mainly  to  France  and  other  European  countries,  and  the 
wheat  exclusively  to  Paraguay. 

During  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  total  Argentine  grain 
exports  amounted  to  269,000  long  tons,  consisting  of  222,000  tons  of 
wheat,  26,000  tons  of  rye,  15,000  tons  of  corn  and  approximately 
6,000  ton3  of  oats. 

The  various  measures  taken  by  Argentina  to  stretch  available 
supplies  of  grain  during  the  current  marketing  year  were  outlined  in 
the  May  12  and  June  9,  1952  issues  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.  While 
moderate  quantities  of  corn  may  be  exported  from  Argentina  during  the 
balance  of  that  country's  grain  marketing  season,  the  export  movement 
of  other  grains  is  practically  terminated  for  the  year. 

Argentina' s  monthly  grain  exports  from  December  1  to  May  31  in 
1951-52  compared  with  those  for  the  coi'responding  6  months  in  earlier 
years  is  shown  in  table  1.    That  country's  total  grain  exports  during 
the  first  11  months  (July-May)  of  the  1951-52  marketing  season  for 
grains  in  the  United  States  are  shown  in  table  2. 


Table  1  -  Argentine  Monthly  Grain  Exports  for  Specified  Periods 


December-May  :  Wheat    :      Rye      :    Corn      :      Oats    :  Barley 


:  1,000  :     1,000    :     1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

: bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels 

Average                            ;  :                :             '  :  • 

193^- 35/1938-39  .  .  .  .  :  71,663  :      3,105  s  112,520  :  1^,696  :  9,7*7 

1950-  51   :  55, 8 1*  :      5,210  :      1,179  :  3,082  j  509 

1951-  52   :  :               :  :  : 

December  :     1,521  :         67I+  :      1,712  :  1,563  :  600 

January  :    1,272  :         966  :      ^,196  :  532  :  1,903 

February  :       736  :      1,167  :      2,777  :  l,h6h  :  1,581 

March  .  :         55  :      1,1+33  :      1,033  :  ^53  :  h€l 

April  :        3h  :        627  :     2,135  :  67  i  835 

May                                         118  ;  3  ;      2,0^2  :  -        ;  26 


Total  :    3,786  :      i+,870  :    13,895  :      M79  :  5,^06 
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Table  2  -  Argentine  Grain  Exports  during  May  1952  and  July-May 

1951-52  with  comparisons 


Destination 


May  1952 


Wheat 


Loris  tons 


fye 


Long  tons 


Corn 


Long  tons 


Paraguay  .   .  . 

:       3, 167 

1  — 

! 

1  — 

i       3, 167 

- 

:  2,645 

— 

!  2,61+5 

Belgium.  .... 

:       4,  747 

!  — 

1 

;      h, 747 

:  81 

— 

■  — 

:       •*  • 

1  81 

! 

33,460 

: 

!■  33,460 

Germany  .  .  .  . : 

!  — 

:  1,515 

— 

5  567 

:  2,082 

Switzerland  .  . 

! 

!  4,425 

Yugoslavia  .  . 

: 

:  4,2ol 

— 

:  " 

:  4,2ol 

:       3, 167 

0  -1 

ol 

•  51,073 

— 

:  567 

:  54,8oo 

May  1951  .   .   .  . 

!  221,530 

:  26,042 

:  15,132 

5,905 

:  26o,609 

July-May  1951-52. 

Brazil  .... 

:  402,984 

:       1, 569 

— 

;  404,553 

Chile  .  .  .   .  . 

:  13,912 

\  ™ 

mt 

\  m 

— 

i  13,912 

Paraguay  .  .  . 

:  44,926 

!  ■* 

1  m 

1  "* 

— 

44,926 

:  66,757 

! 

9,81+2 

:  76,599 

7,126 

11,318 

— 

!  11,1+17 

29,861 

:       K  37k 

:  7,565 

57,007 

:  11,015 

:  20,659 

:  100,620 

Denmark  .   .   .  . 

—  , 

™ 

!  12,998 

12,998 

39,595 

.       *•  : 

•  39,595 

22,361' 

- 

301, 186' 

,  - 

323,51+7 

.  17,750: 

:  14,265 

',  26,024 

:      26, 5m 

:  151,109 

235,712 

Italy   

.  ^7,595! 

1,96c- 

49,563 

Netherlands. .  . 

;  6,653' 

7,116 

10, 024 

17,906 

:  9,840 

:  51,539 

2,755 

1,968 

l+,723 

44.642 

91,1+55 

20,688, 

i  18,208: 

17l+,993 

Switzerland  .  . : 

:  2,726: 

37,71+6: 

22,607 

:  6,200- 

69,279 

United  Kingdom  ! 

1,856: 

17A73. 

8,036 

:  27,365 

Yugoslavia  .   .  ; 

7,23l+: 

9,202: 

16,436 

5,24oj 

5,240 

French  Africa  . j 

27,491; 

981+ : 

28,475 

141,184: 

141,184 

Total  .  .   .   . : 

803,083: 

125,790: 

572,26l: 

108,385: 

241,601; 

1,851,120 

July-May  1950-51- i 

2,456,222- 

179,06'+: 

15^,319: 

240,200; 

34,733: 

3,064,538 

Oats 


Long  tons 


Barley 


Long  tons 


All 

grains 


Long  tons 
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COTTON  AMP  OTHER  FIBER 

OUTLOOK  FOR  GREEK  COTTON 
PRODUCTION  IN  1952-53 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  In  Greece  for  thy  1952-53  crop  has  been 
estimated  at  about  215,000  acres,  compared  vith  the  212,000  acres  harvested 
In  1951-52,  according  to  Eugent.  V.  Harris  and  C.  Sdullotie  of  the  American 
Embassy  staff,  Athens.    Weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  planting  in  April 
and  May  were  not  favorable  for  germination  cf  the  seed  due  to  continued 
drought  from  the  early  spring  and  unusually  hot,  dry  winds  during  the  latter 
part  of  April.    Considerable  planting  was  delayed  until  the  beginning  of 
June  when  rains  provided  sufficient  soil  moisture,    Some  insect  damage  has 
been  reported  in  the  dry  land  areas.    Use  of  insecticides  and  fertilizers 
on  the  current  crop  has  been  limited  by  lack  of  adequate  financial  resources. 
In  the  irrigated  areas  a  cool  spoil  during  the  last  half  of  May  interfered 
vith  the  development  of  the  young  plants. 

The  combination  of  these  factors  is  expected  to  result  In  a  1952-53  crop 
somewhat  below  the  estimated  record  crop  of  130,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross) 
produced  in  1951-52. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Greek  spinning  mills  during  August  1951  through 
April  1952,  the  first  9  months  of  the  1  951-52  season,  amounted  to  slightly 
less  than  82,000  bales,  almost  equal  to  the  82,000  bales  consumed  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1950-51.    Consumption  totaled  109,000  bales  in  the 
entire  1951-52  season. 

The  large  domestic  production  of  cotton  has  made  Greece  virtually  self- 
sufficient  in  meeting  local  mill  requirements.    Imports  of  raw  cotton  are 
restricted  to  small  quantities  of  special  types  of  the  longer  staple  fibers. 
During  the  first  8  months  of  1951-52,  Greece  imported  800  bales  of  cotton, 
more  than  500  bales  originating  in  Egypt,  200  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan, 

With  the  domestic  supply  position  relatively  strong,  the  Greek  Government 
on  October  5,  1951.  announced  that  5,000  metric  tons  (23,000  bales)  of  cotton 
would  bo  granted  export  licenses.    During  August -April  1951-52  exports  amounted 
to  21,000  bales,  over  half  of  which  was  shipped  to  France,  with  the  remainder 
going  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Western  Germany.    On  February  10,  1952, 
the  government  granted  export  licenses  for  an  additional  2,000  metric  tons 
(about  9,000  bales)  of  low-grade  cotton,  because  of  the  large  quantities  of 
this  type  of  cotton  which  wore  in  the  country,  largely  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 
Through  June  1  no  cotton  had  been  exported  under  these  licensee.     In  1950-51 
cotton  exports  from  Greece  totaled  6,900  bales,  shipped  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Western  European  countries. 
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SPAIN'S  1951-52  COTTON 
EXPORTS  ABOVE  1950-51 

Imports  of  cotton  Into  Spain  during  August  1951  through  May  1952, 
the  fir at  10  months  of  the  1951-52  season,  totaled  233; 000  bales  (of  500 
pounds  gross),  15  percent  more  than  the  203,000  "bales  imported  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1950-51;  according  to  Harry  P.  Zerbel  and  E. 
Viqueira  of  the  American  Consulate  General  staff,  Barcelona. 

Thus  far  this  season,  157>C00  bales  have  been  imported  from  the  United 
States,  33,000  bales  from  Egypt,  14,000  from  India -Pakistan,  and  12,000 
from  Brazil.    The  United  States  figure  is  reported  to  include  about  15,000 
bales  of  Mexican  cotton  shipped  through  the  port  of  Brownsville.    In  the 
same  period  of  1950-51  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  93,000 
bales,  from  Egypt  51,000  bales,  from  India -Pakistan  23,000,  and  from  Brazil 
15,000.    Imports  during  the  entire  1950-51  season  totaled  2^3,000  bales, 

On  March  25P  1952,  a  government  decree  transferred  virtually  all  the 
functions  of  the  Consortium  of  Cotton  Textile  Manufacturers,  a  governmental 
organization,  to  the  National  Cotton  Center  (the  Barcelona  Cotton  Exchange). 
One  of  these  functions  was  the  control  of  cotton  imports.    Since  March  25 
the  Cotton  Center  has  authorized  the  import  of  138,000  running  bales  of 
United  States  cotton.    Of  this  total,  120,000  running  bales  will  be  financed 
with  dollar  exchange  obtained  on  the  open  market  while  the  remaining  18,000 
bales  will  be  imported  under  the  $12  million  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank.    The  latter  quantity  is  reported  to  be  still  in  the  United  States 
awaiting  shipment.    Some  of  the  United  States  cotton  to  be  imported  with 
open  market  exchange  will  be  drawn  from  stocks  currently  lying  in  the  Barcelona 
free  port  awaiting  customs  clearance. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Spanish  mills  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1951-52  totaled  307,000  bales,  considerably  above  the  226,000  bales  consumed 
in  the  same  months  of  1950-51 •    Early  in  the  current  season  it  was  forecast 
that  consumption  could  exceed  300,000  bales,  providing  sufficient  quantities 
of  cotton  were  available  to  meet  requirements  and  to  maintain  adequate  working 
stocks.    This  figure  has  been  surpassed  in  the  first  10  months.  Consumption 
in  the  1950-51  season  totaled  242,000  bales. 

In  recent  months  the  textile  market  has  been  generally  dull  in  Spain. 
The  decline  in  raw  cotton  prices  since  the  beginning  of  1952  has  led 
wholesalers  and  consumers  to  delay  largo  purchases  of  textiles  in  anticipation 
of  lower  prices  for  the  finished  goods.    Textile  prices  were  lowered  about  10 
percent  early  in  June,  but  many  buyers  expected  a  larger  reduction  and  did  not 
increase  their  purchases  to  any  great  extent.    In  addition,  sales  of  textiles 
on  the  export  market  have  been  sluggish  recently,  reflecting  the  general 
world  slump  in  cotton  textiles.    This  uncertainty  in  the  textile  market  has 
resulted  in  a  cautious  attitude  in  purchasing  raw  cotton  on  the  part  of 
most  cotton  spinners. 
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SPAIN:    Imports  of  Raw  Cotton  from  Major  Countries  of 
Origin;  Annuo!  19^8-49;  19^9-50;  1950-51; 
August-May  1950-51  and  1951-52 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country 

Argentina  

Brazil  

Canary  Is  lends 

Egypt  

India  

Pakistan . . 
Iran  


Mexico . . , 
Paraguay , 


United  States. 
Others ........ 

Total  


y 


India  and  Pal? 
countries.'1  hj 


23.829 
236,036 
96 
16, 570 

57; 005 
1/ 

l,2kl 
7,3-6 

0 

28,930 
2,954 
374,007 
;an .  2/' 
K .  6,03  9 


August- 
"1949 


■July 
•50"""s 


2/ 


5;  299 
100,991 
1,509 
16,104 

19,7  37 
2/ 

1,626 
419 

5,65k 
32 

99,234 


_2, 0'  :: 

252,680 

Mostly  Pakistan . 


1950-51 

21,983 
17,029 

5,063 
36,0^4 
12,601 
18,518 

2,315 
5^ 

427 

5,75]+ 
106,826 
\l  16,410 


,024 


Au^UBt-May 


1950-51 


;  Belgian  Congo  5,381. 


14,597 
15,069 
4,220 

30,699 
12,400 

10,831 
2,24b 

0 

427 
5,599 
93,092 
14,228 


20  3  ,"£13 


1951-52 


6,557 
12,170 

1,813 
32,606 
1/  13,634 

U 

1,445 

502 
0 

1,346 
156,712 
 5,789 


232,579 


any,  included  in  "Other 


Compiled  from  Estadistioa  del  Comer cio  Exterior  de  Espana  and  Foreign  Service 
reports. 


TOBACCO 


PARAGUAY'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
MB  EXPORTS  LOWER 


Faragua;.' 1  0  1951-52  tobacco  crop,  harvesting  of  which  was  just  re- 
cently completed,  fell  20  percent  "below  that  of  1950-51,  according 
to  L.  j.  Ryan,  American  Embassy,  Asuncion.    Exports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  during  1951  were  22  percent  below  those  of  1950. 

The  country's  1951-52  leaf  harvest  is  estimated  at  8.8  million 
pounds..    This  corresponds  to  il.O  million  pounds  in  1950-51,  and  9.9 
million  pounds  in  1949-50.    Lower  production  for  1951-52  is  attributable 
primarily  to  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco.  Drought 
conditions  during  the  growing  season  v;cre  also  a  factor. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  calendar  1951  totaled 
only  5.9  million  pounds  compared  with  7.6  million  pounds  in  1950,  and 
14.6  mill  ion  pounds  in  1949.    The  Netherlands,  tie  most  important  out- 
let, took  1.1  million  pounds  in  I95I.    Argentina  fcn  transit)  ranked 
second    by  taking  1.0  million  pounds;  Uruguay,  third,  0.9  million;  and 
Belgium,  fourth,  0.8  million.    The  other  2.1  million  pounds  were 
taken  by  Argentina,  France  and  ''other"  foreign  countries. 
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Paraguayan  imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  are  relatively  unimportant. 
During  calendar  1951,  a  total  of  104,719  pounds  were  imported,  84  percent  of 
it  coming  from  Uruguay. 

YUGOSLAT  TOBACCO  EXPORT'S 
REDUCED  -  IMPORTS  INCREASED 

Yugoslavia's  1951  exports  of  unmanuf ac bured  tobacco  were  20  percent 
under  those  of  1950,  according  to  S.  0.  Berg,  American  Embassy,  Belgrade 
Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  on  the  other  hand,  were  many  times 
greater. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  during  1951  totaled  13. 8  million 
pounds.    This  compares  with  the  1950  total  of  17,3  million  pounds.  France, 
the  most  important  1951  export  outlet,  took.  2,8  million  pounds.  Denmark 
ranked  second  with  2.7  million  pounds,  and  Austria  third,  with  2.5  million 
pounds.    Other  important  purchases  included  the  United  States  with  1.5 
million;  Sweden,  0.6  million;  and  Western  Germany,  0.4  million  pounds.  The 
remaining  3.3  million  pounds  were  taken  in  varying  quantities  by  numerous 
countries  including  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Finland,  Switzerland, 
Egypt,  Israel,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay, 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  during  1951  totaled  11.4  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  only  2.0  million  pounds  in  1950.    All  of  the  195-1  imports 
came  from  India  and  Turkey  which  supplied  6.9  and  4.5  million  pounds, 
respectively. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

WESTERN  GERMANY'S  MARGARINE 
INDUSTRY  INCREASES  OUTPUT 

Conditions  in  the  Western  German  margarine  industry  in  1951  Were 
decidedly  bettor  than  in  the  previous  year,  reports  J.M.  Swing,  United 
States  Consulate  General,  Hamburg.     Basing  his  comment  on  the  recently- 
published  1951  annual  report  of  the  Margarine -Union  A.G.,  Hamburg,  he 
points  out  further  that  strong  competition  has  developed  in  the  industry, 
especially  in  the  production  of  low-cost  margarine  for  home  consumption, 

Output  of  margarine  in  1951  in  the  Federal  Republic,  exclusive  of 
Berlin,  totaled  450,000  metric  tons  (495,000  short  tons).     This  was  an 
increase  of  20  percent  from  1950,  and  was  accomplished  despite  higher 
prices  for  raw  materials. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  all  edible  fats  and  oils  in  Western  Germany 
in  1951,  according  to  the  report,  is  estimated  at  24  kilograms  (52.8 
pounds),  the  prewar  top  level  of  consumption.    Total  consumption  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  was  1,2  million  tons.    Of  this  quantity  about  one- 
half  consisted  of  margarine,  vegetable  fats  and  oils.     The  remainder  con- 
sisted of  animal  fats ---butter,  tallow,  pork  fat  and  lard. 
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FLAXSEED,  LINSEED  OIL  IMPORTS  INTO 
WESTERN  EUROPE  HEAVY  IN  1951 

Net  imports  of  flaxseed  into  Western  Europe  during  1951  amounted  to 
360,677  metric  tons,  or  only  slightly  less  than  the  1950  figure  of  3o3,7^2 
tons.    Net  imports  of  linseed  oil  increased  sharply,  however,  from 
165,121  to  2^0,950  tons.    Thus,  total  net  imports  on  a  combined  "basis 
(363,580  tons  against  288,790  tons  in  terms  of  oil  or  h2.1  million  bushels 
against  33-^  million  in  terms  of  seed)  increased  from  1950  by  25  percent. 

Most  of  the  West  European  countries  import  significant  quantities  of 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  whereas  the  only  countries  that  export  these 
commodities  in  sizable  volume  are  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  Moreover, 
9  of  the  lk  countries  of  Western  Europe  produce  flaxseed- -principally  as 
a  by-product  of  the  fiber  industry  although  a  few  countries,  notably 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  cultivate  flax  exclusively  for  seed  production.  Output 
in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  130,750  tons  (5.1  million  bushels)  in 
1951  and  127,2^0  tons  (5-0  million  bushels)  in  1950.    Production  in  post- 
war years  has  more  than  doubled  prewar  output  with  Sweden,  practically  a 
non-producer  in  prewar  years,  emerging  as  the  leading  West  European  pro- 
ducer in  the  postwar  period. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  flaxseed,  the  total  supply  in  1951,  on.  the  basis 
of  net  imports  and  production,  would  appear  to  have  amounted  to  around  " 
1,200,000  tons        .2  million  bushels)  or  about  23  percent  more  than  the 
976,630  tons  (38. k  million  bushels)  available  in  1950. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  leading  importer  of  linseed  oil  and 
ranked  fourth  in  1950  and  third  in  1951  as  a  net  importer  of  flaxseed. 
Net  imports  of  seed  and  oil  on  a  combined  basis  (of  either  seed  or  oil) 
in  both  years  represented  over  k-0  percent  of  the  total  volume  imported 
Into  Western  Europe.    The  bulk  of  the  seed  came  from  other  Commonwealth 
countries  while  most  of  the  oil  originated  in  Argentina. 

Belgium,  the  leading  flaxseed  importer  in  Western  Europe,  was  in 
1951  the  leading  exporter  of  linseed  oil --though  the  Netherlands  exported 
the  largest  volume  of  oil  in  1950.    While  the  bulk  of  Belgium' 3  seed  pur- 
chases was  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  China,  and  Argentina  in  1951, 
and  Canada  and  Mexico  in  1950,  the  greatest  volume  of  oil  was  sold  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Western  Germany  in  1951  and  to  Western  Germany  in  1950. 
Belgium's  imports  of  linseed  oil  are  comparatively  small. 

France  was  the  second  largest  importer  of  flaxseed  both  in  1950  and 
1951.    Most  of  the  seed  in  1950  was  obtained  from  French  North  Africa  though 
some  10,000  tons  originated  in  Argentina.    The  situation  was  the  reverse 
in  1951  with  nearly  90  percent  of  the  imports  from  Argentina  and  most  of 
the  remainder  from  Arican  colonies.    Purchases  of  linseed  oil  were  chiefly 
from  Argentina  the  past  2  years. 
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The  Nether lands  ranked  third  ana  fourth  in  1950  and  1951,  respectively, 
as  a  net  importer  of  flaxseed.    Her  position  vith  regard  to  linseed  oil 
reversed  itself  sharply  from  that  of  a  net  exporter  by  over  12; 000  tons  in 
1950  to  that  of  a  net  Importer  "by  over  16,000  tons  in  1951.    The  United 
States  and  Argentina  wore  the  major  sources  of  seed  imports  the  past  2  years 
and  Argentina  supplied  most  of  the  oil.    Netherlands'  oil  was  sold  largely 
to  Western  Germany. 

Western  Germany  ranked  second  the  past  2  years  as  a  net  importer  of 
linseed  oil  and  also  purchased  sizable  tonnages  of  flaxseed.    Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  oil  imports  of  1951  and  one -third  of  the  1950  volume  came 
from  Argentina.    The  hulk  of  the  remainder  originated  in  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands.    While  Germany  was  a  market  for  seed  from  Turkey  and  Canada 
as  well  as  Argentina  in  1950,  the  latter  was  the  source  of  moat  of  the  1951 
imports . 

Italy  bought  over  42,000  t0n3  of  flaxseed  (over  13,000  from  the  United 
States)  in  1950  but  purchases  dropped  to  around  18,000  in  1951*  Only  small 
quantities  of  oil  were  imported. 

Norway  depends  entirely  upon  imports  of  seed  for  domestic  requirements 
of  linseed  oil.    In  1950,  the  United  States  supplied,  over  half  her  needs 
and  in  1951,  considerable  quantities  cams  from  both  the  United  States  and 
Argentina. 

From  the  standpoint  of  source  of  supply,  the  largest  volume  of  flax- 
seed entering  the  European  markets  from  any  one  country  in  1950  was  furnished 
by  Canada,  while  Argentina,  took  the  lead  in  1951  •    Furthermore,  Argentina 
marketed  by  far  the  largest  volume  of  linseed  oil  the  past  2  years.  The. 
United  States  supplied  the  second  largest  volume  of  seed,  accounting  for 
almost  20  percent  of  West  European  imports  in  1950  and  1951-    Linseed  oil 
shipments,  however,  were  comparatively  small. 

The  trade  pattern  will  be  decidedly  different  this  year.    The  1951 
flaxseed  harvest  in  Argentina  was  the  smallest  in  many  years  with  the  result 
that  seed  exports  are  virtually  suspended  and  movement  of  linseed  oil  dur- 
ing the  year  undoubtedly  will  drop  sharply.    Consequently,  if  Western  Europe 
is  to  maintain  imports  at  levels  comparable  to  those  of  the  past  2  years, 
the  reduced  supplies  from  Argentina  will  necessitate  greater  demands  from 
other  major  sources. 
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castor  beans,    kj  Imports  from  Canada.    Total  imports  not  separately  classified. 
5/  Primarily  from  Canada,  Uruguay,  and  Ethiopia.    6/  Includes  other  Commonwealth 
Countries  and  the  Irish  Republic.    7/  Imports  into  Western  Europe  from  the  United 
Kingdom . 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Fats  and  Oils  Division. 
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Compiled  from  official  sources, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Fats  and  Oils  Division. 
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Movement  out  of  Australia  in  1951  was  down  about  20C  million  pounds 
reflecting  complete  disappearance  of  wartime  stocks  and  a  slower  market 
in  the  sebond  quarter  of  1951.    The  strike  of  dock  workers  in  New  Zealand 
caused  a  slow  down  in  movement  from  that  country  in  1951 >  although  special 
sales  later  in  the  year  disposed  of  thi3  wool,  movement  :.n  the  12  month 
was  reduced  from  392  million  pounds  to  315  million  pounds. 

The  greatest  decrease  occurred  in  the  movement  of  wool  from  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  when  exports  declined  "by  330  million  pounds  from  195°.  The 
1950  exports  were  high  because  of  carry-over  from  the  previous  year, 
however,  and  because  of  the  failure  of  tho  government  and  producer  in 
these  countries  to  recognize  the  lower  world  price  for  wool  in  1951>  the 
end  of  that  year  loss  than  15  percent  of  the  clip  had  been  exported. --By 
Eugene  T.  Ransom,  based  in  part  on  U.S..  Foreign  Service  Reports. 

""  A  mor coextensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  available  on  request. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 
WORSENS  IN  FRANCE 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  situation  in  France  was  reported  to 
have  taken  a  sharp  turn  for  the  worse  and  to  he  out  of  control  except 
in  parts  of  Southern  France  and  Brittany  a3  of  the  first  part  of  Juno 
according  to  0.  V/.  Herrmann  and  A.  C.  Bousslngault  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Farts.    For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  epizootic  in  August  1951;  farmers  were  losing  animals  in 
substantial  numbers. 

As  of  May  15,  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  reported  in  8k  of  the  90 
departments,  in  5; 791  of  the  approximately  38,000  communes, and  on 
24,105  of  the  approximately  2,280,000  farms  in  France,    For  the 
period  May  15~30,  there  were  l^,kk0  farms  reported  to  ho  newly  infected 
as  compared  with  J',169  and  'i,53o  in  the  periods  May  1-1 5  and  April  15-30, 
respectively. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1952  moro  than  600,000  cattle  of  the  total 
of  16  million  in  France  have  been  infoctod  by  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Currently,  the  loss  in  weight  and  milk  production  is  estimated  at  about 
$23  per  infected  animal  or  a.  total  of  17  million  dollars.    Vaccine  may 
be  imported  duty-free  since  the  quantity  of  vaccine  currently  available 
is  insufficient  to  meet  all  needs.    Virus  types  0-2,  A-k,  A~5,  and  C 
have  all  been  identified  in  the  current  outbreak. 
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FOOT  -AlfD-MOUTII  DISEASE  LESSENS  IN  GERMANY 

Control  of  .foot-and-mouth  disease  continues  to  yield  successful 
results  as  the  number  of  farms  reported  as  of  May  1%  1952,  as  "being 
infected  with  the  disease  was  only  94-3;  this  compares  with  1,175  farms 
as  of  April  15,  1952  and  51,264  farms  as  of  November  15,  1951-  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  first  part 
of  May;  nevertheless,  this  is  not  viewed  as  indicative  of  a  serious 
recurrence  of  the  disease, 

NEW  ZEALAND  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  FUND  TO  BE  USED  TO 
ENCOURAGE  DAIRY  EXPANSION 

.According  to  M.  T.  Foster,  American  Embassy,  Wellington,  the 
present  New  Zealand  Government  and  the  Dairy  Industry  have  reached 
a  policy  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Dairy  Industry  Stabilization 
Account,  representing  a  sum  of  L  25-5  million  (about  $70  million) 
that  has  been  accumulating  by  withholdings  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  since  the  war  years.    Under  the  agreement,  this  fund  would 
be  subject  to  gradual  use  for  improving  dairy  facilities,  the  diver- 
sification of  dairy  products,  end  the  stabilization  of  dairy  returns. 
Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  quality  betterment  through  improvements 
in  farm  and  factory  facilities. 

Under  the  new  policy,  funds  currently  withheld  will  be  spent  in 
the  form  of  payments  to  producers  and/or  to  dairy  processing  companies 
in  the  three  fiscal  years  beginning  August  1952. 

In  1951-52  no  additional  payments  from  the  fund  ore  to  be  made  to 
producers,  but  non-repayable  loans,  consisting  of  grants  to  bo  used  only 
for  capital  expenditures,  will  be  made  to  dai2'y  factories  based  on 
3/4  d  (about  US  0,9  cents)  per  pound  of  butterfat  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter  and  cheese.    Provision  is  made  for  additional  loans 
to  companies  from  the  Account  on  a  commercial  basis,  for  capital  expen- 
ditures.   Producer  returns  will  be  stabilized  through  the  Guaranteed 
Price  Scheme,  with  prices  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  realized  when 
Justified,  and,  when  world  prices  decline  the  reserve  fund  will  be 
used  to  reduce  producers  prices  gradually  in  line  with  declines  in 
other  sections  of  the  economy. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  annual  review  of  the  program  and 
for  special  review  when  it  is  clear  that  the  Account  may  fall  below 
L  20  million  (about  $55  million),  end  again  at  any  time,  not  later  than 
i960,  when  it  appears  that  this  fund  may  fall  below  fclO  million  (about 
$27.6  million) 

The  Embassy  believes  the  agreement  will  contribute  to  a  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  program  in  the  dairy  manufacturing  industry  and 
to  increased  production  for  export.    There  is  considerable  interest 
in  expanding  the  production  of  various  dried  milk  products. 
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ARGENTINA  EXHSKEENCINS  EGG  SHORTAGE 

Egg  supplies  in  Argentina  are  extremely  short  at  present  following 
seasonally  low  produotion  during  April-June,  according  to  C.  C,  Wilson, 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,    No  storage  eggs  are  available  to 
supplement  marketings  and  increased  supplies  await  tho  new  season's 
production  which  is  expected  to  make  only  slight  gains  in. July  but  may 
"be  adequate  for  domestic  needs  by  m*  d  -August  3 

Egg  prices  thus  far  in  1932  have  ranged  up  to  k  times  as  high  as  in 
1951,  reaching  a  record  lovol  in  June  of  11  to  12  pesos  (US  79-86  cents) 
per  dozen  whoiesalo  and  16  to  18  peso's  (US  $.1,15  to  $1.30  per  dozen)  retail. 
Seasonal  declines  how  are  expected,  but  prices  probably  will  remain  above 
last  year's  maximum  of  3.0O  pesos  (US  26  cents)  wholesale  in  the  remaining 
months  of  1952.     (Conversions  at  July  3  free  market  rate  of  U.S.  7.2  cents 
per  Argentine  Peso. ) 

Storage  operations  during  late  1951  were  sharply  reduced  as  many 
frlgorificos  lost  heavily  during  the  previous  storage  season.  Eggs 
that  should  have  been  going  into  storage  during  August -Dec ember  1 951 
went  for  consumption,  forcing  the  wholesale  price  to  2,20  pesos  (US  16 
dents)  per  dozen.    The  small  1951  stocks  have  already  been  sold  and 
imports  are  not  permitted  to  relieve  the  situation, 

CURRENT  SURPLUS  OF  FLUID  MTLK  J.N  CARACAS,   VENEZUELA ,  BRINGS 
DEMAND  TO  RESTRICT  IMPORTS  IN  DRY  WHOLE  MILK 

With  milk  production  in  the  central  milkshed.  of  Caracas  and  nearby 
towns  averaging  over  100,000  liters  (over  225,000  pounds)  daily  during 
the  current  months  of  peak  production  (May-July),  and  with  approximately 
20  percent  of  this  supply  being  utilized  in  the  production  of  butter  at 
somewhat  lower  returns  than  for,  fluid  milk,  local  dairymen  are  urging 
that  steps  be  taken  to  restrict  dry  whole  milk  imports,  according  to 
James  Kempt on,  American  Embassy,  Caracas. 

Partly  in  response  to  a  subsidy,  granted  early  in  19^9;  then  amount- 
ing to  about  $2.65  per  hundred  weight  but  which  early  in  1952  was  reduced 
to  about  $2,00,  the  production  of  milk  in  the  milkshed  reportedly  has 
somewhat  more  than  doubled.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  consumption  of 
fresh  milk  has  increased  almost  proportionately  since  19^8,  imports 
of  preserved  milk  (most  of  it  dry  whole  milk)  have  continued  to  increase 
steadily. 

The  dairymen  also  propose  a  25  percent  increase  in  the  retail  price 
of  fluid  milk  which  has  been  about  $.30  a  quart  since  I9V7,    If  this 
request  is  granted  it  appears  problematical  whether  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  would  be  maintained  even  though  imports  were  to  bo  re» 
stricted.    Imported  dry  whole  milk  containing  26  percent  butterfat 
retails  in  the  free  market  at  about  $.60  per  one  pound  can. 
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The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:  Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets ,  U. 3,  gulf -port 
 average ,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Alexandria. 

Ashmouni  ,  FG  ... 

Ashmouni ,  Good  . 

Ashmouni  ,  FGF  .  . 

Karnak,  FG   

Karnak,  Good  , . . 

Karnak.,  FGF  .... 
Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine  .... 

Broach  Vijay,  Fine 
Karachi 

Tip" Punjab,  SG,  Fine  . 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine  . 

289F  Pun, lab,  SG,  Fine 
Izmir 

Acala  I   

Acala  II  . . .   

Adana 

Acala  I   

Lima 

Tanguie,  Type  3  -I/2  . 
Tanguie,  Type  p  . 
Pima ,  Type  L  .... 
Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  .... 

Sertao,  Type  k  .  . 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  p 
Tor  re  on 

Middling,  Ip/lO" 
Ho  us  t  on  -Ga  1  ve  s  t  on  -Ne  w 


Orleans  av.Mid, 


-P 


715" 


Date 


7-3 
11 

ii 

it 

V 

II 

It 
II 

7-2 
11 


7-3 
11 


7-1 
n 

n 

7-3 
ti 


Unit  of 
weight 


Kan tar 
99.05  lbs 


Candy 
jBk  lbs. 

Maund 
82.23  lbs 


Kilogram 
2.2046  lbs 


3p.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 


Arrbba 
33.07  lbs. 


Sp.  quintal 
.101.4  lbs. 

Pound. 


Unit  of 
currency 


Tallari 


Rupee 


Kurus 


Cruzeiro 
11 


Peso 
Cent 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


1/ 

w 
w 

J 


23*50 
71.50 
66,50 
139*00 
106 . 00 
71,00 


700.00 
825.00 


38.00 
93.00 
96.OO 


275.00 

265»00 

4/  232.00 


1/ 
'■1/ 


50 5. 00 
480.00 
600,00 


310.00 
355,00 

290,00 

250.00 
XXXJtX 


Equiv.  USj£  a  lb. 

Export  & 


Spot 
quo- 
tation 


42.13 
41.21 
32.33 
80.12 
61.10 

18. 64 
21.96 

32.27 
34.10 
35.20 

44,55 
42.93 

37. 58 

31.94 
30.36 
37.95 

51.00 
53.41 

49.03 

22.50 

39.45 


inter- 
mediate 
taxes 


IO.65 

10P65 


13.25 
13. 05 

13,25 


2.22 
6.61 

12*43 

2^  ad 
valorem 

3*0;,;  ad 
valorem. 
5.50 


ed  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  report 
posts  abroad,    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/    Reported  700,00  to  725.00  (19.30).    Ceiling  220.00  (21.23). 
2/    Reported  2.25.00  to  240.00  (22,36).    Ceiling  925.00  (24.63). 
3/    Nominal . 

4/    Fall  delivery  1952  Adana  crop  hundred  percent  cash  down  120.00  (29.16  U.S.  cents 

a  pound). 
$J    Seller . 
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The  following  table  showe  certain  OOtton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange  . 


COTTON: 


Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  Incident  to  exports 


Market  location,  Date 
kind,  and  quality  :  1952 


Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  FG   .  . . ;  7-10 

Ashmouni,  Good..  

Ashmouni ,  FGF  ,  

Karnak,  FG  

Karnak.  Good  

Karnak,  FGF  

Bombay  : 

Jarila ,  Fine   , :  »' 

Broach  Yi jay,  Fine  » 
Karachi  : 

W  Punjab,  SG,  Fine  :  7^9 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine  :  11 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine..:  m 
Izmir  : 

Acala  I  ,  

Acala  II  

Adana 

Acala  I  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Typo  3-l/2. . . 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1   . :  11 

Recife  ; 

Mata,  Type  k  , .: 

Sertao,  Type  k  : 

Sao  Paulo  * 

Sao  Paulo ,  Type  5  :  7^.0 

Torre on  • 


7-10 

I! 


7-5 

t! 


Middling,  15/16**  

Rous  ton  -Gal ve  3  ton  -New 
Or  la  ana"  av  .MidT  15/16" 


Unit  of 
weight 


Kan  tar 
99.05  lbJ 


Candy 
7dh  lbs. 

Maund 
82.23  lbs 


Ki logram 
2.2046  lbs 


Sp.  quintal 
101. k  lbs. 


Arrot.a 
33.07  lbs. 


Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 

Pound 


Unit  of 
currency 


Tallari 

!l 


Rupee 
11 


Xurus 
it 


Sol 
tt 


Cruze  iro 
11 


Peso 
Cent 


.  n  icq  in 
.  foreign 
!  currency 

;  Equiv. 

US0  a  lb. 

;  Spot 
quo  - 
tation 

S  Expert  & 
inter  - 

:  mediate 
taxe  s 

:  83,50 
\  71,25 
67.25 
s  139.00 
'  lo6,00 
S  71.00 

:  48.16 
s  4.1.10 
3^,79 
:  80.18 

:  61,14, 
;  40,95 

■     — — — 
•   

■■U  715.00 
.2/'  830.00 

:  19.06 
:  00  1 0 

•  10.66 
'  10,66 

:i/  88.00 
'1/  93.00 
•1/  96.00 

32.27 
:  34.10 
;  35.20 

:  13.85 
:  13*85 
;  13.85 

!  277,00 
250.00 

:  44.87 
40,50 

J  1  »<CO 

2      510,00  ' 
:      480.00  : 
:      605,00  : 

32.20 
30,30  . 
38.19  j 

8.53 

6,60 
12.73 

s     290,00  ; 

:      250.00  : 

47.71  ' 
28,50  ■ 

3,0£  ad 
valorem 
5,50 

:      XXXXX  : 

39.52  : 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
If   Reported  715.00  to  735.00  (19,59).    Ceiling  820.00  (21,85). 
g/   Reported  830.00  to  S50o00  (22.65).    Ceiling  925.00  (24.65). 
JJ    Nominal . 
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LATE  NEWS 


Indoncs i^_copra  exports  in  Juno  1952  were  as  follows:    West  Germany, 
14.,  0S6~loniftons  f  the  RcthTrlandT,  U,"8577  Denmark,  5,000;  Norway,  2,000; 
Singapore,  958;  France,  64.1;  Austria,  590;  total,  35,132  tons.  Production 
amounted  to  26,918  tons  and  deliveries  to  oil  mills  15.655  tons.    The  buy- 
ing price  in  East  Indonesia  remains  at  70  rupiahs  per  one  hundred  kilograms 
and  this  prj.ee  is  guaranteed  until  July  15.    July  production  and  exports 
are  forecast  at  27,600  and  13,700  tons,  respectively. 

The  Salvadoran  Cotton  Cooperative  announced  that  16,000  bales  (of  500 
pounds  grossT  of  cotton  from  the  1951-52  crop  of  approximately  AO, 000  bales 
will  bo  reserved  for  local  consumption,    This  leaves  a  balance  of  24., 000 
bales  available  for  orport.    About  9,000  baler-  have  already  boon  sold  abroad. 
In  1950-51;  exports  totaled  1.4,000  bales  and  consumption  11,000  bales. 


